


PURPOSE 


Pi Lambda Theta is a national honor aad professional association 


for women in education. 


Its purpose shall be to maintain the highest standards of scholarship and 


professional preparation and to foster professional spirit and 
fellowship by 


WORKING actively to further the cause of democratic education; 


CO-OPERATING in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields 
of knowledge; 


ENCOURAGING interculturai understandings; 


STRIVING for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international 
problems and stimulating active participation in their solution; 


ENCOURAGING graduate work and stimulating research. 
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Freedom to Teach? 


WW HAT DOES responsible freedom to teach imply in 
a world of conflicting and confused ideologies? 

As a general proposition, it implies the right of a 
teacher to function as a citizen as well as to speak his 
mind on public issues and not lose his professional status 
thereby; to read without fear that other citizens are look- 
ing over his shoulder to determine the fitness of what he 
reads or scrutinizing his mail with a view to ascertaining 
what magazines and books come into his home; to attend 
meetings addressed by all manner of speakers without 
being judged guilty of subversive leanings. Indeed, the 
freedom to read and the freedom to hear should be 
recognized as a professional obligation in areas of con- 
troversy as well as a privilege of citizenship, since it is 
one means of enriching class instruction. 

All this needs to be recognized more clearly in view 
of the impending danger that governing boards of 
schools and colleges—influenced by the loyalty and se- 
curity programs of state and federal governments, which 
are fast transforming civil servants into a class apart, 
safely insulated from normal contact with reality 
will adopt similar criteria of reliability and thus rein- 
force the traditionally ivory tower existence of the teach- 
ing profession. 


V. T. Thayer, The Role of the School in American Society (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 1960), pp. 449-450 


Not While Our Backs 
Are to the Wall 


DANIEL HALE GRAY* 


KNOW what I would /ike to say about the “‘teacher’s role in society,” but I know, 

too, what I must say. 

I would like to say all those things I firmly believe about the teacher's role: 
searching for, preserving, and transmitting knowledge; criticizing, reconstructing, 
and improving the status quo; developing the art of civilized discussion; guarding 
the spirit of free inquiry against ‘“‘McCarthyistic’”’ attacks; exemplifying the qualities 
of intellectual honesty, humility, and dedication; nurturing the aesthetic sensi- 
bilities; defending and cultivating the liberal tradition in which education flourishes. 
These things have been said often and well by the Conants and Kerrs, the Gris- 
wolds and Goheens, the Hutchinses and Barzuns. I set such considerations momen- 
tarily aside not to diminish their importance but out of a concern for their pre- 
requisites. 

The community of teachers—like a nation state, or a church, or a labor union, 
or the legal and medical professions—has a complex of vital purposes tc be served. 
First, there are the personal purposes of each autonomous teacher, based on deep 
conviction, careful preparation, and intellectual aspiration. Second, there are the 
formal purposes or ultimate objectives of aggregates of teachers. Third, there are 
what have been called “institutional purposes.’’ By this is meant not the aims of 
particular organizations but the survival, growth, and prestige-needs of the institu- 
tion of teaching itself. Ordinarily these institutional purposes are best served in the 
process of pursuing the first and second types of goals. But there are times—and this 
is one of them—when survival itself is the major issue. When institutional pur- 
poses are challenged, they must—at least temporarily—be given the highest pri- 
ority. Just so, a nation regrettably adjourns the pursuit of happiness in wartime, 
and a union abandons its wage-maximization strategy for the duration of a strike. 
Teachers need not suspend their basic, educational objectives in order to preserve 
the institution of liberal teaching, but they had best summon up great new energy 
and imagination in the cause of survival—and quickly—or the other, more excit- 
ing goals will be lost. 

Is it alarmist to raise the issue of survival? One must judge for himself from the 
evidence available. 

Consider the personnel problem. The trickle of teachers leaving classrooms for 





© DANIEL HALE GRAY is associate professor of economics at Tufts University, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 
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industry and government has become a torrent. The inflow of new teachers has 
been characterized as hopelessly inadequate even to sustain a profession already 
undermanned for its tasks, let alone to cope with the ‘‘population bulge” and the 
problems of “competitive coexistence.” 

But survival has a dimension more critical than numbers. Consider not only the 
erosion of our membership ranks but also the steady erosion of the quality of those 
who hang on. Overburdened with students, loaded with extraneous assignments, 
and driven to seek supplementary income after hours and during “‘vacations,’’ they 
draw down the capital of their early training with little chance to replace it with 
anything but frustration. Consider the cumulative downward thrust which comes 
from thinning out the ranks of teachers until all the old, once-invalid jests about 
“those who can, do. . .” finally begin to ring true. Is teaching to become a haven 
for the timid and the rejected, the zealous cultist and the propagandist-manipulator, 
the sunrise television personality and the last claque of Dewey-eyed workshop 
leaders? What kind of fitness will survive? 

Even if tradition, momentum, and a few guilty eleventh-hour federal bounties 
should ensure some sort of minimal survival of the profession, the institutional 
need for growth is a challenge we must meet before we can devote ourselves once 
more exclusively to formal and personal purposes. 

Again, growth is not merely numerical, although numbers are plainly an urgent 
consideration. Qualitative growth means greatly expanded facilities for the liberal- 
arts training of new teachers. It means regular, viable sabbatical refresher pro- 
grams at all levels of the educational system. It means reasonable course- and pupil- 
loads. It means growth of morale through status, colleagueship, independence, and 
participation in. educational policy-decisions. Growth demands an overhauling of 
social values: an end to the practice of filling impressive permanent buildings with 
teachers on temporary certificates; an end to skimpy libraries and spacious parking 
lots; an end to the compromising of academic standards in the name of conformity, 
vocationalism, togetherness, and fun. These are familiar complaints; taken together, 
they constitute a widely-acknowledged crisis. Teachers in the United States have 
been both glaringly inept and shamelessly used, to a point where the main business 
of the day—the crucial role of every teacher—is to help in the task of establishing 
teaching (I cannot even say “‘re-establishing”’) as the front-rank profession it de- 
serves to be, swelling its rolls with vigorous new recruits, and commanding (as a 
token of respect for education) some 10 per cent of the gross national product. 

Waiting for Rickover and Rockefeller, or the Ford Foundation, or for clean-cut- 
young Jack Kennedy to save the day for us, waiting for Soviet sputniks or Madison 
Avenue guile to galvanize mass sentiment on our behalf is lazy, wishful, risky, and 
unworthy. The teacher’s primary role in our society today is to help save his own 
profession, menaced as it is by foreign ideological competition, domestic compla- 
cency, and its own stuffiness. 

Many of us are too busy to respond, absorbed as we are in library, laboratory, or 
classroom, interested in more important matters. Disinterestedness, even in the 
name of scholastic concentration, strikes me as irresponsible to society, selfish to 
one’s colleagues, and eventually self-defeating. Many of us hesitate, in the name of 
“objectivity,” to come out solidly and emphatically in favor of academic values. 
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Others defer to “the will of the majority.” But it is folly to refuse to be subjective 
about preserving the climate in which objectivity is taught, and it is apathetic to 
leave indifference of the majority unchallenged and uninformed. 

There is rampant namby-pambyism in our ranks, which—even when described as 
“gentlemanliness”—is unforgivable. Fear of being thought “controversial” or 
“materialistic” or “pushy” or “demanding” has already proved too costly to our 
basic educational objectives to be regarded any longer as ‘‘perfectly understand- 
able.’’ Continued acceptance by teachers of the residual category in institutional, 
civic, state, and national budgeting has by now proved so dangerous to our society 
that arguments about how “virtuous” such a martyred posture is are no longer 
pertinent. Timidity, thinly-rationalized as ‘‘discretion,”’ is costing us our recruits, 
our prestige, and our own scholarly development. For teachers, discretion has been 
the better part of squalor. 

When we have sensed the need for action, we have often been monumentally 
ineffectual. Into the breach of crisis we have hurled committee after committee to 
study the problem—"“‘the unwilling, chosen from among the unfit, to attempt the 
unnecessary.” These groups report, at length, that the problem does, indeed, exist. 
The only gain is that a few teachers have been paid comparatively well by some 
foundation while studying the plight of their fellows. When salary inequities have 
been uncovered, those aggrieved have demanded that those who rose above them 
be hauled back down. Chinning up is unthinkable. When salary surveys have been 
made, so much adroitness, tact, and diplomacy have been used in prying loose the 
figures that those who finally get them can’t or won’t use them. 

When “bargaining” has occurred, we have slipped into our role of anticipating 
and yielding in advance to all the woeful pressures which beset the unfortunate 
allocators of scarce funds. This ‘“‘double-standard partnership,” by means of which 
we decently surrender what others demand, eventually finds us (surprisingly?) 
moaning about “the inordinate share of the school budget going to administration 
and maintenance.”” When salaries are discussed (or announced), we let ourselves be 
bowled over by such vaguely-pious terms as ‘merit raises’; we acquiesce in a “wages 
fund doctrine’ that has been dead for eighty years; we meekly submit to a subtle 
loyalty test in which poverty is the measure of “dedication”; and, if all else fails, 
we capitulate “for the good of the kiddies who need us’’—-since their parents won't. 

If we can do no better than this, we deserve our cut-rate, second-class, bargain- 
basement status. 

To all of this, the familiar reply is that it is, after all, a cruel, insensitive (and, 
of course, insufficiently educated) world, but at least we have each other and our 
self-respect. Even if all we have done up to now has keen sincere and in some 
sense virtuous, the sorry state of affairs it has produced for teachers, for students, 
for our own society, and for western civilization makes some change in our 
approach mandatory. 

What is to be done? What is the teacher’s role in our society if we are to enjoy 
a return to the luxury of formulating and pursuing grand educational objectives? 

(1) Insist upon rapid and substantial upgrading of salaries—not just “reaching 
up to touch bottom’ but moving to the front ranks of the professions economically. 
This is not so that we may join in the affluent cult of “pecuniary emulation of con- 
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spicuous consumption,” but so that we may study, travel, buy books, educate our 
children, save for our retirement, pay our bills, and enjoy the respect of our neigh- 
bors. It will put an end to our stolen hours of supplementary employment, our 
forced neglect of our own educational capital, and our hurried consideration of our 
students’ problems. 

(2) Stop subsidizing students’ education and their families’ compulsive penchant 
for installment luxuries. Present the complete bill for professional services. The 
phenomenal growth of United States’ per capita income and productivity has as its 
foundation our educational heritage. We have helped make this country prosperous 
enough to support education more adequately. 

(3) Refuse unwanted involvement in collateral, nonintellectual activities such as 
clerical work, recess, bus and cafeteria policing, extracurricular coaching, janitorial 
service, and amateur clinical psychology. Let schools be centers of learning and 
scholarship. If extreme well-roundedness is still thought desirable, let society's 
various institutions round off and integrate while we sharpen and differentiate. 

(4) Co-operate with reasonable efforts to make more rational and efficient use of 
school plant, calendar planning, and new auxiliary equipment. Teachers must join 
and influence the trends set in motion by an imaginative, aggressive, and somewhat 
naive innovator like Beardsley Ruml, forsaking their own rigidities and orthodoxies 
when these prove inadequate. 

(5) Do not shrink from mobilizing pressures to accomplish these objectives. 
Associations of teachers and professors should emulate the bar and medical asso- 
ciations in securing adherence to high professional standards. Teachers should 
accredit schools as to salary practice, conditions of employment, maintenance of 
academic freedom, educational facilities, class size, and curriculum content. Con- 
certed action to secure adherence to high standards is essential. Prompt “‘disbar- 
ment” of “malpracticing” institutions is called for. 

(6) Work for teacher representation on school boards, education departments, 
boards of trustees, and supervisory committees. Teachers should have a voice in 
establishing the policies under which they operate, infusing the system with their 
philosophy of education. Businessmen, politicians, and alumni need professional 
guidance in running schools. 

Is this a selfish program? A lobbyist’s agenda? Is it socially responsible? Is it 
necessary? You be the judge. My purpose has been to serve society's aims by look- 
ing to the preservation of her indispensable intellectual servants, the teachers. My 
purpose has been to serve teachers’ aims by urging upon the profession a more 
militant concept of its social responsibilities. 

I should like to have written one of those leisurely, contemplative essays on 
scholarship and teaching, defining an heroic role for the teacher at the frontiers— 
not while our backs are to the wall. 














The Teacher's Role— 
an Interpreter 


J. D. McAULEY* 


HAT EDUCATORS in other countries believe is negative and wrong in education 
Win the United States and what, in their opinion, are aspects of our educational 
system they would not adopt may not constitute sound scientific evidence of basic 
weaknesses in our school systems. But such thinking and opinions certainly set a 
climate to which a teacher from this country must adjust when working in a foreign 
country. While on an overseas Fulbright scholarship for some two years, I collected 
a lengthy list of negative criticisms of American education made by teachers and 
educators—mostly in Australia and New Zealand but also in India, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Ireland. Following are those criticisms and statements which 
were stated most frequently and which American teachers, intending to teach 
abroad, might find of use and value. 

(1) Probably the most frequent criticism of our educational system made by 
foreign educators who have visited this country is that we do not practice what we 
preach. They read our most recent educational books and periodicals; however, 
when they visit our schools, they claim they do not see those classroom practices 
which are described in our writings. An Australian secondary-school mathematics 
teacher, outstanding in his field, visited this country on a Carnegie scholarship. He 
was seeking some of the newer techniques’ and materials in his field; but, more 
important, he wanted to observe how these materials and techniques were used in 
the classroom. He claims he visited classroom after classroom to observe lessons 
taught in mathematics by the old, lecture-exercise method. He remains quite con- 
vinced that we say one thing but practice another. A New Zealand secondary 
teacher of the social studies had the same complaint concerning her content area. 
Here on a Fulbright teachers’ exchange arrangement, she was anxious to observe 
how classroom committees were organized and managed. This teacher stated that, 
in those classrooms in which she observed, the committee or group method was not 
used but rather a problem was assigned to be reported upon by individual class 
members. There was the headmaster of a secondary school in Bangkok who came to 
this country to observe how lay citizens might be incorporated into curriculum- 
planning. But he found no school practicing such a plan. I met a Swiss educator 
who was disappointed in not finding the situation of which he had read regarding 
the preparation of teachers of technical subjects in this country. 





@ J. D. McAULEY is associate professor of education, the Pennsylvania State University. 
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Thus, it would seem to be most wise and judicious to explain to our visiting 
educators from over the seas that there is in education, as in every other field of 
human endeavor, a time-lag of almost twenty years between theory and practice. 
Such a time-lag is particularly true in regards to our curriculum methods and class- 
room techniques, although it is not so true in regards to our curriculum material 
and content. It should be explained also to our friendly visitors that there are islands 
in our educational system where theory and practice are parallel and that there are 
a few brave souls in some classrooms who practice ahead of theory. Too many 
foreign educators come to this country expecting to find the ultimate in educational 
experience, the golden era of public and mass education, the Utopia in educational 
practice and technique. Too often such individuals have been oversold on American 
education by over-zealous tourists, officials, and information bureaus. Such over- 
selling can only do more harm than good, particularly when the visitors observe 
reality. We, as hosts, should explain to our visiting educators that our educational 
system, like every other such system, has its low spots as well as its high spots but 
that the average classroom here too often is not what the textbooks in education say 
it might be. 

(2) A second vital problem of foreign visitors to our schools is that they find it 
most difficult to determine our goals and objectives in education. When the all- 
important question, “What is the purpose of your school?’’ is asked of a school 
superintendent, or principal, or classroom teacher, that individual appears confused 
and abashed. He or she fumbles for awhile and finally pulls out a mimeographed 
sheet entitled “Our Philosophy.”” But, says the visitor, this sheet (upon perusal) 
does not mean too much. Teachers of the USSR, so our foreign visitors insist, admit 
openly and unabashedly that their job is to make their children into good socialists 
and then they proceed to show their visitors how this is done. The secondary schools 
of Australia have as their basic purpose to select, to screen, and to shake out students 
not suited for university or tertiary education. This is freely admitted by Australian 
secondary teachers. But, claim our visiting educators, they secure different and 
varying answers as to the purpose or goal of the school in this country. Some school 
administrators claim that their sole objective is to keep the adolescent in school 
as long as possible. Some administrators state that their primary job is to socialize 
the child and make him an effective member of a group. Our visitors could find no 
definite answer as to the over-all objective of this country’s school system. They 
left confused and bewildered as to the purpose of our education. 

Perhaps it would be wise to explain to such visitors that we have no over-all 
national educational objective or goal. We have individual educational systems 
which are basically controlled by the local community through its elected body 
rather than an education system. Goals of education may, and do, vary from state 
to state, from community to community. Communities adjacent one to the other 
may have differing and opposing educational philosophies. This is as it is, and, in 
our judgment, is how a democracy properly functions. 

(3) Another puzzle to our visiting foreign educators is the seeming lack of 
scholarship in our schools. They say our students skip through some twelve years of 
schooling without acquiring much of any basic knowledge. By basic knowledge is 
meant primarily, facts—facts in literature, in history, in mathematics, in science. 
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They feel that, generally, the subject matter of our curriculum has been too watered 
down, to the detriment of the needs and interest of the average child. I heard in- 
numerable times, from Sydney to Shannon, that our schools do not prepare children 
in mental discipline. By mental discipline is meant, I think, perspiration and con- 
centration. And, of course, many foreign educators understand our classroom disci- 
pline or control not at all. As one New Zealander expressed it, ‘How is it possible 
for such rowdy brats to become such charming adults?” 

I think it should be thoroughly explained to our visiting friends that our public 
schools do not cater primarily to the intellectually-elite as do their schools. We do 
not shed our students if they do not fit predetermined academic standards. We 
persuade students with or without high academic abilities to remain in school as 
long as possible. Thus, our school curriculum has the almost impossible task of 
attempting to meet the needs of all the children of all the people. So, it.must be 
more functional, more variable, and more flexible than the more purely academic 
(and, therefore, more rigid ) curriculum needs to be. 

Too, the discipline in our schools is a reflection of our society and its social 
structure. We do not have the rigid class systems some cultures have. We do not 
have the reverence, the respect, and the social distance between owner and worker, 
between landlord and peasant, between master and student that is so prevalent in 
many countries. As a result, the relationship between an American teacher and his 
students has a different foundation, a different meaning, and a different rapport 
than those prevalent in the classrooms of Europe, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Likewise, when the foreign educators criticize the lack of mental discipline in 
our schools, they are criticizing our students’ lack of ability to regurgitate facts. 
They do not understand that the principal goal of the teacher here is to teach the 
child to solve problems in a changing world and that this is best done not by 
teaching the child facts but rather by teaching him how to look for facts and 
evaluate them in the light of scientific analysis. But to operate the problem-solving 
process, we do teach the child certain skills and how to use the necessary tools, and 
we do give him sufficient facts. We give him only that portion of the past which 
makes more clear the problems of the present. Such concepts in our educational 
process confuse and amaze our visitors. 

And just as confusing and amazing to our visitors is our method of evaluating 
the child’s school progress. Our parent-teacher conferences which discuss the child’s 
social and emotional problems as well as his academic progress are not understood. 
And our visitors do not understand our method of evaluating the individual child 
on the basis of his native abilities related to his achievements. 

The majority of foreign educators teach under a state-dominated system where 
courses of study and syllabuses are rigidly prescribed by a central office. Here the 
teacher’s job is primarily to prepare his students for state examinations, and the 
evaluation of a child’s progress is a comparison of his academic progress with that 
of his classmates by an essay-type examination subjectively “marked’’ by a board 
of examiners. This contrast between our newer methods of child evaluation and 
the more traditional methods used by our friends overseas is often most upsetting, 
professionally, to our visitors. 

(4) The foreign visitor is somewhat amazed by the amount of status the layman 
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has im imfhuencing our public school policies, procedures, and personnel. One Minis- 
ter of Education stated his belief, “The Minister of finaace in this Government 
does not seek the advice of the man on the street—-nor do I.’ Foreign educators 
are somewl:at appalled, I think, at the freedom with wisich parents here enter the 
school, observe in the classroom, and visit with principal and teacher. The vast 
number of parents who attend parent-teacher association meetings and the enthusi- 
asm and energy <isplayed there by those parents thrill our visitors but also confuse 
them. The child-study groups organized cv-operativeiy by parents and tcu-iers and 
the eroups of citizens, st‘raulated to support or criticize the school curriculum or 
its teaching methods, puzzle and confound our visitors. 

It shouid be explained to such foreign educators that, generally, parents in the 
United State; have an average educational achievement above that of the parents of 


their own countries. So, the parents of children in our public schools are more able 
and capable of determining school policies and of participating in school affairs. 
Too, in our culture, the citizens of the local community vs:aily own their schools 


and (with some guidance from the state government) determine the type of school 
they desire both in physical plant and curriculum. Likewise, the local community 
appoints «nd can dismiss the teachers for the classrooms of their schools. In the 
countrics of our foreign visitors, schools are built, staffed, and “‘syllabied” by a 
strong central government. As a result, the parents have little, if any, interest in 
their schools because they are not allowed to participate in them, except perhaps 
most indirectly and somewhat artificially. American parents want to participate in 
school affairs. Parents in many foreign countries never have. 

(5) Another concept I find most prevalently mentioned in my notes is the mis- 
understanding foreign teachers have concerning our classroom teachers. They think 
our teachers work far too hard and are paid correspondingly far too little. Our in- 
service workshops, summer-school credits, voluntary curriculum research, after-hour 
parent-teacher conferences, and participation in professional organizations are com- 
pletely foreign to their thinking. When one describes teachers (few in number, it 
is true) who arrive in their classrooms at 7:00 in the morning to work steadily with 
their children until 3:30 or 4:00 in the afternoon and then continue with classroom 
or professional work until late in the evening, their eyes open in disbelief. But when 
our foreign colleagues read in the press here that a teacher, after many years of 
faithful service in a community, is suddenly discharged because a child has been 
inadvertently slapped, they not only breathe smugly and contentedly at their own 
safe security but heave a sigh of pity for the teaching slaves of the United States. 

However, our visiting teachers from other nations should be told that teaching 
in this country is a profession and that, generally, monetary return and hours per 
week spent in the classroom are of secondary consideration. The teacher believes 
that service, creative work, and a growing understanding of the techniques and 
goals of education are foremost among his responsibilities. Thus, as a doctor or 
lawyer does not count the hours devoted to his patient or client (nor necessarily 
the monetary fee), neither does a teacher. It should be made clear that teaching as 
a rule is not allied to labor unions as it is in many European countries and in 
Australia, but it is considered apart and more closely allied to the professions of 
law and nursing. 
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(6) Many foreign visitors, laymen as well as teachers, are awed with the mag- 
nificent plant and equipment, the initial cost, and the expensive maintenance of our 
public schools. The laboratories, cafeterias, auditoriums, gymnasiums, football 
fields, and libraries completely bewilder them. In their own countries, schools are 
often short of equipment, classes are terrifically overcrowded, and school buildings 
are too often of cheap, flimsy material and construction. The curriculum of their 
schools gives only the bare essentials of a fundamental education, and too often 
the children must pay tuition and supply their own textbooks, sports’ equipment, 
and musical instruments. With us, the child’s education is virtually free for his 
parents from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. There are no tuition fees, 
no purchases of equipment. 

But to present a balanced picture, it should be explained to our visitors that there 
are areas or sections of the union where such extreme wealth in the school plant is 
not in evidence, where the high school is not built and equipped like a country club, 
and where students are required to purchase their own textbooks and pay a nominal 
tuition fee even though the schools are publicly supported and supposedly free. Our 
visitors should know that there are inequalities in our educational systems, state by 
state, community by community. 

I think it should be explained, also, that public schools supported by the state 
have a long history in this country. In the historical development of our public 
schools, they were not superseded to any great exteut by private schools. The public- 
schools system has the historical, moral, and financial backing of the majority of the 
taxpayers. The people here are willing to support their educational system with 
sufficient tax money to build and maintain such fine schools. In other countries, 
state schools had to supplant well-established, entrenched private schools receiving 
heavy church support, with which the state schools had to compete. These countries 
had not felt the need, until recently, of extensive and expensive systems of state 
education. The taxpayer in these countries, therefore, had not been educated nor 
oriented until recently to the value of mass education as has the public in the United 
States. 

(7) Finally, I believe foreign educators visiting this country find it difficult to 
understand our system of colleges of education on the campuses of our universities. 
That these colleges prepare those who will teach from the kindergarten to the 
college is not comprehensible to them. Their own universities have a professor of 
education, but his position is somewhat negligible and unimportant compared to a 
professor of chemistry or of history in that he does not chair any faculty. His respon- 
sibility is to guide and direct students in the graduate field of education but not to 
prepare them as teachers. He initiates and supervises research and experimental 
work in education. It is the primary-teachers’ college that prepares the equivaient 
of our elementary-school teacher, and it is the kindergarten-teachers’ college that 
prepares teachers for the kindergarten. 

Again, it should be explained to our visitors that teaching is considered with us 
to be a profession, the entry to which demands certain skills and knowledges based 
on sound scientific research and investigation. It is to the university with its labora- 
tories and libraries, its research facilities and endowed foundations, its departments 
of psychology, social science, anthropology, and biology that the main responsi- 
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bilities in teacher preparation are being directed. More and more universities con- 
sider the preparation of teachers one of their most important and major functions. 

Some such explanation of these essential differences between American and 
foreign educational systems should be given to our visitors when they are conducted 
through our schools. We are inclined to be smug and self-satisfied concerning the 
attributes of our own public education in comparison to foreign systems. Too, I 
believe that American teachers going abroad to teach should be well acquainted 
with some of these differences. Then these teachers will be more capable of resolv- 
ing, understanding, and explaining some of the basic differences in the philosophy 
and structure between education in the United States and in the foreign system in 
which they intend to teach. But, more important, the American teacher may be 
more sympathetic with the educational organizations into which he intends to move, 
and less critical of and impatient with them. 

Our allies abroad have passed the phase where they accept everything or anything 
American because it is American. Ideas—as well as established economic, social, 
and political systems—are being tested and tried everywhere and must be proved. 
Our friends abroad want to know the why and wherefore of our educational sys- 
tem. They want to know the thinking behind our educational action. If we are to 
sell our system of democratic education in a fiercely competitive world of ideas, 
every American teacher at home and abroad must be fully and broadly acquainted 
with the opinions underlying the philosophy and goals, the curriculum and system 
of our public schools. As I met Soviet educators traveling abroad, I learned they 
were not only thoroughly acquainted with the purpose and machine behind their 
educational system but were almost fanatical in their enthusiasm concerning their 
values. The American teacher should be as well informed and as enthusiastic con- 
cerning the American school, because he has a vastly superior system of public 
education to explain and sell. 











The Education of Women 


FREDERICK MAYER* 
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7 EDUCATION of women is a complex matter. The attraction of most women 
lies in their ability to see the centrality of life; their wisdom is their capacity to 
feel profoundly and to project their warmth with unbounded imagination. Too 
much analysis and too much emphasis upon facts may limit this capacity which de- 
pends on the spirit of spontaneity. De Maistre observed wisely that the great fault in 
women is to desire to be like men. 

In Colonial times, women received only the rudiments of education. They were 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, but they were not encouraged to develop 
their intellectual powers. They were excluded from most of the early secondary 
schools, and they were not admitted to the Colonial colleges. It was thought that 
women were designed by nature to become homemakers and that too much educa- 
tion would corrupt them. A girl who was really eager for knowledge was regarded 
as being an eccentric who undoubtedly would change after she got married. In the 
Colonial period, a woman was not allowed to own property after she got married. 
Nor could she will her property when she died. Her husband was supreme in all 
financial matters. How different is the condition today when women own over 70 
per cent of the wealth in the United States! 

One of the neted pioneers in the education of women was Mrs. Emma Willard, 
who established a boarding school for girls at Middlebury in 1814. It had inade- 
quate facilities and she was conscious of the neglect of the education of women, for 
neighboring Middlebury College for men had a fine plant, an excellent library, and 
well-trained teachers. In 1821, she opened a new school in Troy, New York, which 
had the support of the Governor. To it came the daughters of the most noted fami- 
lies from New York and other states. It soon achieved an international reputation, 
and educators came from other nations to study its system. The Troy Female Acad- 
emy was different because it taught “masculine’’ subjects like geography, history, 
and mathematics, as well as the painting and embroidery which were usually 
stressed at girls’ schools. Even physiology had a place in the curriculum. Some par- 
ents were shocked when they heard that their daughters were becoming acquainted 
with human anatomy. They felt that this might rob them of their “delicacy” and 
even lead them to immorality. Some parents protested vigorously to Mrs. Willard 
to eliminate physiology from the curriculum, but she would not budge. 
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The examinations at the Troy Female Academy were held twice a year—in Feb- 
ruary and in July. The examinations in July, which represented the climax of the 
academic semester, usually lasted eight days. She invited eminent teachers from 
other parts of the country to conduct the tests and thus see how well prepared her 
girls were. In her school, no class distinctions were tolerated. Rich and poor re- 
ceived the same treatment. When a girl was found to be wayward, Emma would 
talk to her as a friend and counselor. She was admired by her students, and she 
taught them to develop their minds and their bodies. She counseled them never to 
neglect their appearance, for scholarship alone would not assure their success in life. 

Hundreds of teachers were trained by her. If a girl had no finances to pursue a 
teaching career, Emma Willard would lend her money. She demanded the highest 
standards of proficiency from prospective instructors. She became a close friend of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard and helped them in their efforts to improve the 
standards of the teaching profession. She wrote a geography text which became a 
standard book in many schools in the nineteenth century. 

Like Emerson, she was a tireless traveler. She toured the states of New England 
and the West, as well as the South, and spoke to all kinds of groups, always advo 
cating better education for women. She would lecture for a few dollars, and many 
times she was not paid at all for her labors. Many attacked her views, which were 
unorthodox and too advanced for her time. Some newspaper editors called her 
visionary and radical. Still, when she died in 1870 at the age of eighty-three, she 
was generally regarded as oue of the leading pioneers in American education. 

Other courageous women followed in her footsteps. Catherine Beecher organized 
the Western Female Institute in Cincinnati and also established the Hartford Fe- 
male Seminary. She was a prolific writer and organized the Woman's Education As- 
sociation. Like Emma Willard, she iectured throughout the country on behalf of 
better educational schemes for women. 

Elizabeth Peabody, who was influenced by Froebel, opened the first English- 
speaking kindergarten in this country; she edited the Kindergarten Messenger, 
which stimulated the development of early-childhood education in our colleges. Al- 
ways advocating the cause of popular education, she traveled over the nation, and, 
as one of her disciples wrote, ‘kindled a blaze which was seen and answered from a 
hundred heights across the land.”’ 

Mary Lyon, a pioneer in the development of higher education for women, 
founded Mount Holyoke College and became its first president. As leader of the 
school, she set high standards of academic proficiency and, at the same time, took a 
personal interest in her girls. Entrance examinations at the college were unusually 
severe! Emily Dickinson, who was a student there, wrote home saying, “You cannot 
imagine how trying they are.’’ The curriculum included the sciences, mathematics, 
and languages, as well as philosophy. The arts also found a prominent place at 
Mount Holyoke. Students and teachers were required to share in doing the house- 
work. This meant that often girls had to rise at five o'clock to prepare meals. This 
made for simplicity in their way of living and also made possible low tuition costs at 
the college, which embodied the democratic ideals of Mary Lyon. Religion had a 
prominent place at Mount Holyoke College. Courses in moral philosophy were 
taught in the belief that God’s providence could be demonstrated to the students. 
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Piety was encouraged on the campus. Many graduates became wives of missionaries 
and helped to spread the Christian gospel. There were severe rules at Mount Hol- 
yoke which were enforced in a rigorous way by its staff. At meals, girls had to sit 
erect, and they had to be attentive during the prayer meetings. They were encour- 
aged to search their conscience every day and to confess their waywardness to the 
school executives. 

Vassar, which was founded in 1865, placed even more emphasis upon intellectual 
stimulation than did Mount Holyoke. When Vassar opened its doors, applicants 
ranged in age from fifteen to twenty-four; many of them lacked the fundamentals 
of culture. In 1875, Wellesley was established; it reflected the ideals of Henry 
Durant, who supervised both the curriculum and the management of the college. 
The same year witnessed the founding of Smith, which provided for a broad educa- 
tion for women and which had only a secondary place for specialization. Bryn 
Mawr, founded in 1885, embodied the spirit of Martha Carey Thomas—who be- 
came its president. At Bryn Mawr, internationally-famous scholars formed the nu- 
cleus of the faculty. Miss Thomas was a notable scholar in philology who had taken 
graduate work at the Johns Hopkins University and at the University of Zurich, 
where she received her doctorate with the highest honors. Bryn Mawr reflected the 
Quaker influence and, thus, formal religion had a secondary place on the campus 
compared with academic excellen<e. The college also pioneered in giving autonomy 
to students, who would develop patterns of self-government. Traditional educators 
were shocked by this procedure and predicted the ruin of the college; instead, it 
prospered, and other colleges adopted its student-government scheme. 

Alice Freeman Palmer distinguished herself as head of the history department at 
Wellesley and later as its president. In 1892, she became dean of women at the 
University of Chicago. She had a sense of social consciousness, and every summer 
she would teach under-privileged children in the slums of Boston. 


as 


These pioneers, like Mrs. Palmer, expanded the bases of American education. 
Today, coeducation is an accepted fact; and colleges for women like Smith, Welles- 
ley, and Radcliffe compete with the best colleges for men and have excellent aca- 
demic standards. 

Among contemporary women’s colleges, Sarah Lawrence and Bennington deserve 
special notice. Since 1925, when Sarah Lawrence was founded, it has been a liberal- 
izing influence upon education in this country. There the influence of John Dewey 
was especially strong. While many of its students came from wealthy homes, they 
were encouraged to develop a genuine social perspective. Entrance requirements 
were extremely liberal; classes were conducted on a seminar basis. Grades played a 
secondary role in admission; what mattered most was the personality of the girl and 
her motivation and interest in higher education. The college progressed especially 
under the leadership of Harold Taylor, who was a philosopher of the pragmatic 
school and who felt that the social sciences should have a prominent place in the 
Sarah Lawrence curriculum. 

In 1932, Bennington was established, and it soon won a national reputation. Its 
counseling services were especially proficient, and the student was encouraged to 
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develop originality and creative thinking. Since the arts had a prominent place at 
Bennington, eminent poets were invited to share their ideas with the students. Pro- 
gressive concepts of education were treasured as much at Bennington as at Sarah 
Lawrence; thus, participation and active experience in the arts became the founda- 
tions of the Bennington curriculum. 

Colleges for women pioneered in an active consideration of social problems. This 
could be noticed not only at Sarah Lawrence and at Bennington but also at Vassar 
and Mount Holyoke. The prevalent idea in these colleges was that academic pro- 
ficiency was not the major aim of education—which had to give to women an en- 
lightened conscience and a desire to uplift the standards of their communities. Nor 
was family education neglected; it found a central place especially in the Vassar 
curriculum. 

Colleges for women upheld the importance of poetry, painting, the dance, and 
drama—subjects which were frequently slighted by the more conventional men’s 
colleges and which were regarded by them as unnecessary frills. Today, these so- 
called unessential subjects have a notable status in ail universities and may have a 
deep impact in developing cultural sensitivity among students. 


3. 


The triumph of coeducation has created strange dilemm~s, The coed is encour- 
aged to develop her mind and to be proficient in her studies. Often she surpasses the 
boys in originality and intellectual curiosity. At the same time, she lives in a civiliza- 
tion which prizes physical beauty. This means frequently that she curbs her intellec- 
tual interests and subordinates herself to group standards. 

This dilemma was already exemplified by Carol Kennicott in Sinclair Lewis's 
Main Street. Carol, the graduate of a woman’s college, was inspired by the beauties 
of literature, and her dream was that she would marry a poet. Instead, she became a 
librarian, and she fulfilled mostly utilitarian tasks and answered routine inquiries. 
Then, she married a doctor who was also a real estate operator in a small commu- 
nity. Again, she anticipated adventures in science and in social service, and she 
thought that Gopher Prairie could become a center of culture. Instead, she found 
that it was dominated by a rigid class system and that it distrusted cultural 
values. In fact, it was a veritable desert when it came to new ideas. Instead of intel- 
lectual excitement, she experienced measureless boredom; instead of contact with 
like-minded individuals, she was exposed to innumerable parties which were exer- 
cises in futility. 

Gopher Prairie is still with us today. It may have more conveniences; it may have 
a few cultural opportunities. But, in countless communities, the intellectual level is 
on a mediocre plane, and thus many women feel that their college experience filled 
them with too many expectations and hopes so that disenchantment became in- 
evitable. 

We must not forget that most of our coeds are governed by the drive for security. 
As one of my students wrote so perceptively, 

We are about fourteen or fifteen of us that do practically everything together. We live on the 


same floor in the best freshman women’s dormitory at the dear old university, we eat meals together, 
we spend the weekends (when we aren’t on dates) doing as{s]inine things together. We laugh, 
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talk, and when there’s nothing better to do, we study as a group. We figure that college is the best 
and practically the only time to just have fun. We don’t seem to have many financial worries, we have 
sufficient independence to make it interesting, and we are secure enough in the group that opinion 
of others matters little to us. This is why we have fun. The others look on us with envy, sometimes 
with scorn. We don’t care because we are having what is commonly known as a “blast.” 

Take last weekend for example. Fifteen couples, well-chaperoned, went on an overnight beach 
party at Laguna. We ate at the beach, sang old songs, and danced until two-thirty in the morning. 
The next day we spent at the beach improving our tans while our dates surfed and went skin-diving. 
We didn’t get any studying done that weekend, but as I said before, we sure had fun. 

Oh, there are a few of us who have our more serious moments. We discuss religion or psychol- 
ogy or more often, sex. We feel that we have a fairly intelligent outlook on sex—well, we should 
have, we've talked about it enough. We don’t know if we are typical examples of the younger gen- 
eration, and we don’t particularly care one way or the other. 

We like our group. It gives us enough security so that we can act as we please, but it doesn’t 
stifle our individuality. We enjoy ourselves, and like I said, right now that is one of our main goals. 
How successful it makes us feel to attain a goal so early in life! 


There are two ways in which we can react to these feelings. One way would be 
to exhibit indignation. Is this not the expression of a lost generation? Is this not a 
most hedonistic philosophy of life? But we gain nothing by ignoring actuality. As 
educators, our task is to be concerned with the interests of our students and to make 
them more. mature—in short, to lead them from the pleasures of the senses to the 
pleasures of the mind, from short-range satisfactions to a long-range perspective. 


4, 


Are we becoming a matriarchy in the United States? Are women exercising more 
and more control? Are our men becoming weaker while our women are becoming 
stronger in every way? Authors, as divergent as Schlesinger and Hemingway, would 
answer in the affirmative. Advertising, as Vance Packard indicates in The Hidden 
Persuaders, is geared primarily to women. In family life, they make most of the 
major decisions. Teaching on the primary level is dominated by women. 

A disconcerting trend is that, in our civilization, women tend to outlive their 
husbands by almost eight years. What is worse, the death toll among male execu- 
tives is especially great. Mental illness affects many more men than women. Our 
divorce rate is alarming. As Raoul de Roussey de Sales observes, ‘‘America appears 
to be the only country where love is a national problem.” 

Thus, a pressing need arises to establish a better relationship and understanding 
between men and women. This means not only more courses and better counseling 
for marriage in our colleges but a more realistic analysis of the role of the two 
sexes in contemporary life. Women must learn to moderate their economic desires 
and demand less from their husbands, who otherwise become victims of tension and 
anxiety. The cult of romantic love must be modified so that a more mature philos- 
ophy of life emerges. One of the aims of education on all levels is to establish a 
genuine appreciation of the sexes. This means more closeness in family life, more 
sharing of activities, and less dependence on popular stereotypes. Too many homes 
are as transitory as locker rooms. Too many men are so absorbed by business that 
their home life suffers and they become strangers to their children. Too many wives, 
who are college graduates, are so occupied by trivial clubs and social activities that 
they live an unexamined existence of noisy futility. 
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This does not imply that women should be only homemakers. On the contrary, 
the aesthetic and intellectual interests of women are to be promoted, but all this 
should make them more feminine, not more masculine. One of the best examples 
of the creative impact of higher education is Georgiana Hardy, who distinguished 
herself as a member of the Los Angeles Board of Education. When her husband 
passed away, she gave freely to the cause of public and higher education. She had 
strong convictions about the need for a liberal philosophy of education so that aca- 
demic freedom would be protected. She read constantly; her intellectual interests 
kept her young. In great demand as a speaker, she would address college meetings 
all over the country. 

Agnes Meyer, like the early feminine pioneers, was utterly courageous in the 
support of education. Through books and articles, through television appearances, 
and through speeches before congressional committees, she championed freedom 
of inquiry. She became the.spokesman for minority groups. She reminded the legis- 
lators of the need for more and better schools and for more investment in higher 
education. Her example indicates that the age of pioneering for women has not 
passed and that their leadership is needed in developing creative patterns for our 
schools. 

The suggestion was made by a college instructor not so long ago that the enroll 
ment of women should be restricted in our colleges because, in a time of limited 
facilities, it was more important to educate men. This view is completely inadequate 
To be sure, we do not need more coeds whose main ambition is to be socialites and 
who regard college as a prelude to the country club. We need more women who 
will become scientists and artists and who will contribute to the advancement of our 
civilization. We need women who are intellectually alive and exciting with inner- 
directed motivations. We need women who are concerned about community life as 
well as with international relations. We need women with an enlightened con- 
science who are genuine individualists. We hope that out of our colleges will come 
women who will improve the tone of family life and who will combine a desire for 
knowledge with warmth and understanding and who will cherish “the v.isdom of 
the heart.” 


A Ph.D.—the Very Idea! 


RITA BURDETT* 


LS? pesca it is wiser to get or forget a doctorate is a matter seriously considered 
by many professional women, young and mature, every year. In spite of the 
obvious opportunity for professional growth, realization of personal satisfaction, or 
pressure of professional demands, getting the degree is recognized as an arduous 
task. Who is the woman who makes the decision and sees it through, and what are 
the outcomes professionally and from the standpoint of marriage and family and 
community service? 

The knowledge that Bryn Mawr’ had completed a study of its doctoral graduates 
and that Radcliffe? had such research in process gave impetus to this inquiry* into 
the professional and economic, marital and family, and community service status of 
a nationally-selected group of women graduates. The minutes of the March, 1953, 
meeting of the Commission on the Education of Women, American Council of 
Education, also stated, ‘Comparable studies (to Radcliffe’s) should be made of 
the graduates of three or four other universities granting the highest number of 
Ph.D.’s to women.” This paper is a report of these national findings. 

A parallel study of women graduates of the New York University School of 
Education was made in order to have comparative data of identical character. The 
correlation of these two bodies of data was extremely high. The similarity of both 
to the data reported in the two previous studies is marked where comparison is 
possible. (The present study was more comprehensive and detailed. ) 

The data basic to the study could be secured only by direct contact with the per- 
sonnel involved, and a questionnaire was decided upon as the most appropriate 
instrument. A selective national sample (234 available of 250, 163 respondents) 
derived from ten universities‘ and a census sample (377 available of 443, 217 


*Eleanor A. Bliss, “Bryn Mawr Studies Its Ph.D.’s,” Journal of the American Association of 
University W omen, XLVIII (1954), 14. 

* Graduate Education for Women: The Radcliffe Study (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956). 

*Rita Burdett, “A Comparative Study of Women Granted Doctoral Degrees from the New 
York University School of Education and Women in General with Ph.D. and Ed.D. Degrees” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, New York University, 1957). 

* Walter Crosby Eells, “Earned Doctorates in American Institutions of Higher Education, 1861- 
1955,” in Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1956), p. 112. (Selection was made from the top of this listing which is arranged according to 
the number of degrees granted.) 
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respondents) of the women who earned degrees from the New York University 
School of Education were used. Dichotomies of Ph.D.’s and Ed.D.’s in the New 
York University sample and of graduates of colleges of arts and sciences and schools 
of education in the national sample were made for purposes of tabulation to secure 
secondary information about these subdivisions. No substantial differences evi- 
denced themselves in either case, although the Ed.D.’s fared slightly better profes- 
sionally as judged by administrative positions and amount of publication. 

The purpose of this investigation was not only to determine status but ultimately 
to interpret trends from the accumulated data over a twenty-five-year period, 
1931-55. Adequate representation of women who earned the doctoral degree in 
each of these decades was deliberately secured, and the data so presented. 

These are some of the important findings of this national investigation. 


PROFESSIONAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS 
Education 

The time spent on the doctorate was (on the average) four to five years. The 
women in the earlier groups (1930 «nd 1940) were (on the average) in their 
early or middle thirties, but the women in the 1950 group were in the vicinity of 
forty when the degree was conferred. There has been a consistent trend for 50 per 
cent of the graduates to attend two universities in the pursuit of the three degrees 
and a growing tendency for about one-fourth to study at three. Thirty-eight per 
cent in both earlier groups and one-fourth in the 1950 group have done formal 
study beyond the doctorate. 

Twelve per cent of the total group took their doctoral degrees in the area of 
psychology and 8 per cent in English. Early childhood and elementary education 
appears fourth in the earlier listing, drops from the first four in the second decade, 
and reappears as the interest of 9 per cent in the 1950 listing. English, chemistry, 
and history are replaced in later decades by home economics, nursing, physical edu- 
cation, and speech. Psychology remains consistently high, and home economics 
emerges as first in the 1950's. Forty-six different areas are mentioned, but the tend- 
ency to move into “women’s areas”’ is apparent. 


Present Positions 


Women who have earned doctorates in the last twenty-five years are overwhelm- 
ingly engaged in education, 73 per cent being employed by educational institutions 
(61 per cent by colleges and universities and 12 per cent by other educational insti- 
tutions); 14 per cent are employed in nonschool positions. Of the total group, 5 
per cent have retired, and 8 per cent are homemakers. 

Women who are teaching in colleges and universities are consistently (in all 
three decade groups) teaching in public, coeducational universities, and the majority 
in large universities of over five thousand students. They tend to have rank of 
assistant professor or higher (81 per cent) ; two-thirds have that of associate profes- 
sor or higher; 29 per cent are full professors or department chairmen; 17 per cent 
are department chairmen. The 1950 group tends to be a little more “on the way up” 
in relation to the other two, as does the 1940 group in relation to the 1930. Gradu- 
ates of colleges of arts and sciences and schools of education tend to fare about the 
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same. Teaching staff are found in twenty-three different department areas, six of 
which are common to ail three groups: education, English, health and physical 
education, home economics, psychology, and speech. Thirty-one per cent evaluate 
their positions as administrative, ranging from more than one-third in the 1930 and 
1940 groups to 22 per cent in the 1950. 

Eighty-five per cent of the women employed in educational institutions other 
than colleges and universities are employed by city boards of education, and 65 per 
cent evaluate their positions as administrative. Of the women in nonschool posi- 
tions, only one is self-employed, and the remainder have a variety of positions 
although most are with government offices, agencies, foundations, hospitals, and 
commercial firms. 

A summary on marriages and salaries of all three occupational groups shows that 
those in nonacademic positions are more likely to be married (52 per cent) than 
those in educational positions other than colleges and universities (25 per cent) 
or those in college and university positions (31 per cent); and that women in the 
first two groups tend to hae higher salaries ($7,000-$8,000) than those teaching 
in colleges and universities ($6,000-$7,000) . 

Ninety per cent of the total employed group are working full time. There is a 
consistent trend for women to replace women when they make a change of position 
and for about one-third to go into newly-created positions. Although more than 
two-thirds have men superiors, there is a trend for women increasingly to have 
women superiors. Almost two-thirds expressed no preference between working for 
a man or a woman, less than one-fifth prefer to work for a man, and very few ex- 
pressed a preference for working for a woman. Slightly more than one-third feel 
that sex has been a deterrent professionally, although more in the 1940 (41 per 
cent) and 1950 (39 per cent) groups feel that it has; more than 45 per cent, how- 
ever, do feel that men fare better—other things being equal. 


Past Positions 


The average number of positions held is four for the 1930 and 1940 groups and 
five for the 1950. All three have been quite mobile, approximately 80 per cent 
having held positions in more than one state. 

Twenty-one per cent of the total were employed in defense positions, almost 
twice as many in the 1950 group as in the others. Government recruited most, and 
army and industry were second. Ten per cent in the 1930 group, 22 per cent in the 
1940 group, and 37 per cent in the 1950 group of those in defense positions re- 
ceived veteran or other benefits. 


The Degree 


Personal satisfaction and professional growth were the strongest motivating fac- 
tors for taking the degree, being rated twice as important as any other; advancement 
was rated second, and professional demands third. Professional demands and secu- 
rity both show a decrease over the time period. Actual possession of the degree has 
contributed to better position, prestige, salary increase, promotion, and security in 
that order of importance in all three groups. 

‘There is a consensus that the degree should be completed between the ages of 
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thirty and forty, and some experience is felt to be important as a preface to taking 
the degree. It is recommended that full-time be given to study if possible, that finan- 
cial aid be sought, and that every effort be made to finish promptly. Other interest- 
ing suggestions to those contemplating the degree are too voluminous to present here. 


Other Pro fessional Data 


About two-thirds of the women in each decade did receive some type of financial 
assistance while studying. Fellowship- and scholarship-awards and teaching-fellow- 
ships were most common. The most common honor recognition mentioned is elec- 
tion to honorary fraternities. 

The productivity of the three as judged by amount of publication is in direct 
relationship to how long the degree has been held. The 1930 group has a percent- 
age of 25 with extensive publication as compared to 15 for the 1940's and 6 for 
the 1950’s. 


MARITAL AND FAMILY STATUS 


The women graduates are almost exclusively white, Protestant, and American- 
born with mixed European backgrounds; only one woman is not of the white race; 
only one is Jewish; 10 per cent are Catholic; only 7 per cent are foreign-born. 
Thirty-four states and the District of Columbia were named as place of birth, and 
there is a slight concentration in the East and West coastal areas and in the Middle 
West. New York University data showed 4 per cent not of the white race, 10 per 
cent Jewish, and 9 per cent Catholic; only 3 per cent were foreign-born. Thirty-five 
states and the District of Columbia were named as place of birth, but the concen- 
tration was in the East, Middle West, and South. 

There is a consistent trend for more than one-half of the fathers to be (or to 
have been) employed in professional or managerial-official positions; for 35 per 
cent to have had a college education; and 65 per cent, high school or higher. There 
is a trend for 14 per cent of the mothers to have had a college education and 66 per 
cent, high school or higher; this is consistent over the time f: riod. 

There is a reasonably consistent trend for about one-third of these women to be 
financially responsible for relatives, and the mother is overwhelmingly the one who 
is supported. In all cases, the single women tend to have had more responsibility; 
although where there are brothers and sisters they help about 40 per cent of the 
tinie. 

Slightly more than one-third of these women have married, and the majority 
married before earning the degree. There is a fairly consistent trend for about 35 
per cent (20 per cent plus ‘‘no responses” would probably indicate a higher figure 
here) of the husbands to have less education than their wives, although 60 per 
cent have been to college and 40 per cent have doctorates. There is a consistent 
trend for well over one-half to be in professional occupations and for about one- 
third to have higher salaries than their wives. New York University data showed 
70 per cent have been to college and one-fourth hold doctorates. There is a con- 
sistent trend for 60 per cent of the husbands to be in professional occupations, and 
the chances are 50 to 60 per cent that their salaries will be more. 
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There is a trend for more of these marriages to be childless, and it is most com- 
mon to have one and one-half children. (How else does one say this? Three to 
two?) The high rate of divorce and widowhood in the 1950 group influences this 
trend. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE STATUS 


Forty-eight per cent of the total consider themselves active in community service, 
but there is a gradual and regular increase in the groups, the 1930 group being 
most active. 

Participation in women’s groups is highest in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, League of Women Voters, and Business and Professional Women’s 
Club in that order; in service groups, in church organizations, parent-teachers as- 
sociations, and Red Cross. Many other areas, mainly those of health and welfare, 
were named. The roles of these women often include voluntary service on boards 
and giving talks and lectures, as well as membership. The American Association of 
University Women membership is highest of al] with 35 per cent—55 per cent of 
the 1930 group, 21 per cent of the 1940, and 28 per cent of the 1950. 





Because of the very nature of an abstract, much of the personal warmth that was 
felt during the preparation and in the presentation of these data in the original has 
been lost in this statistical account. It is hoped, however, that, even though space 
limits a fuller presentation and interpretation here, the reader may be provoked to 
consider the implications of the study. 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is not possible. The 
national office staff will continue to try to trace addresses of members whose 
journals cannot be delivered because they failed to notify the office that they 
were moving. No address changes are made unless members themselves notify 
the office to do so. The appearance of a new address for a member on a chap- 
ter dues list cannot be considered authority to change an address. Therefore, 
to insure receiving Educational Horizons without interruption, it is each mem- 
ber’s responsibility to inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change 
of address. Please indicate the former as well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 

















Pi Lambda Theta's 
Participation in the 1960 
White House Conference 


BERNICE BAXTER* 


— in the spring of 1959, Pi Lambda Theta was invited to be one of the 
national organizations to participate in the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. It was made clear at the time that participation included a 
year of preliminary preparation, active membership in the conference itself, and 
follow-up after the March 27-April 2, 1960, meeting in Washington, D.C. The 
assumption was that the follow-up period would include the years intervening 
between the 1960 conference and the 1970 conference. 

Since Pi Lambda Theta was making an intensive study of the role of the teacher, 
it seemed appropriate to gather some evidence of how parents regarded their chil- 
dren’s teachers. A limited sampling of parents’ reactions to their children’s school 
experience might reveal information that would help Pi Lambda Theta assume 
leadership, with other national organizations, in furthering the purposes and direc- 
tions of the composite efforts of the participants in the White House Conference. 

Briefly, and in summary form only, the study that was made is reported below. 


PARENTS REACTIONS TO THEIR CHILDREN’S SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
Introduction 


The 1960 White House Conference theme of ‘‘Lasting Values in a Changing 
World” inspired Pi Lambda Theta to study the reactions of parents regarding the 
success or failure of their children in school. Certain selected factors were included 
as a means of determining parents’ reactions to teachers, school procedures, and to 
the curriculums of both elementary and secondary schools throughout the nation. 

To survey parent opinion, a questionnaire was designed and presented to dele- 
gates at the August, 1959, Biennial Council. Delegates were invited to assume the 
responsibility of obtaining questionnaire-responses from ten families. They were 
usked to contact parents whose opinions regarding school were not known to them 
so that the findings would not be prejudiced. Delegates were urged to distribute 
the questionnaires to families of varied economic and cultural backgrounds and to 
parents whose children were either making satisfactory progress in school or failing 





* @ BERNICE BAXTER is lecturer on education at Mills College, Oakland, California, 
and a former president of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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to achieve normal progress. Each distributor of questionnaires had no other assign- 
ment than that of procuring an unselected group of ten parents who were willing to 
contribute facts regarding their own backgrounds, their evaluation of their chil- 
dren’s success or failure in school, and their opinions regarding teachers, school 
procedures, and curriculum as they found these in the school experience of their 
own children. 

Res ponses 


One hundred seventy-five questionnaires were returned with practically all infor- 
mation completed that was requested. 

Fifteen states were represented in the returns: California, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. Towns of two hundred 
people to metropolitan areas of two million were represented. 

Ninety-two per cent of all responses indicated that children in the family were 
progressing in school satisfactorily. 

Eight per cent of the returned questionnaires stated that one or more children in 
the family were not progressing to the parents’ satisfaction. 


Observations 


(1) Probably the most important single observation was that, irrespective of the 
educational experience of the parents, all reacting parents registered interest in the 
children’s school success. (This was obviously due to the fact that only interested 
parents would take time to co-operate in the study. ) 

(2) Regional differences were not apparent except as a repeated comment gave 
evidence of a local emphasis such as “teach a foreign language in the elementary 
school.” 

(3) Early study of the questionnaire-returns indicated that a quantitative analy- 
sis of the responses, item by item, would provide less useful data than would a 
comparison of family profiles with reference to certain differentiating factors, as 
for example, the education of parents, success of children in school, and apparent 
parent participation in school planning. 

(4) The education of parents was a factor that, as would be expected, reflected 
a familiarity with curriculum content, school procedures, and the terminology used 
by educators. The less educated parental comment was frequently, “more disci- 
pline,”’ “more homework,”’ “make him study,” or “help him more.” The comments 
of the more literate parents (while directed toward greater student effort) were, 
for the most part, analytical of the reasons for unsatisfactory results. Brevity char- 
acterized the comments of the less well educated. 


Findings 
(1) Out of 175 families responding, 14 families indicated that 26 children 
were not getting along well in school. Again, each family profile needed to be 
studied to ascertain whether all the children in the family were failing or, indi- 


vidually, some members of the family were failing to achieve while others were 
doing well. Families reporting that children were not doing well ranged in size 
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from eight children to one child, with a median size of three children. Six families 
reported ail children in the family to be failing. 

(2) One hundred forty-nine family profiles indicated that all children in the 
family were seemingly doing well in school. Of these families, seven lived in rural 
areas in California, Minnesota, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Forty-six 
families lived in small cities, thirty-three families lived in suburban areas, and 
fifty-two families lived in metropolitan areas. The communities were scattered 
throughout the fifteen states from which questionnaires were returned. 

(3) In the suburban areas and small cities, parents were particularly aware of 
the quality of teaching that their children were privileged to enjoy. An appreciation 
for the teachers was expressed by parents in suburban areas. Characteristic responses 
to the question “What do you like best about your children’s school or schools?” 
were these: 

The attitude of teachers and administrators to be as helpful and as interesting as possible 

The quality of teaching. 

Philosophy of administration. 

Interest shown by teachers towards students. 

Honesty, integrity throughout, beginning at the top. 

The teachers. 

I like the way the teachers train the children to respect them as well as one another 

The child seems happy! A sincere effort seems to be made to instruct. There are few or no 
“so called” delinquents. 


Other parents in the suburban areas liked the individualized teaching, excellent 
teaching materials, well-managed plants, the school’s apparent interest in the total 
development of the pupils, and the uncrowded classes. Few expressed direct dis- 
approval of school personnel or practices. 

(4) In the small cities, the concern about crowded classrooms was the most 
frequent criticism. This condition caused parents to conclude that there was insuffi- 
cient time and attention for individual children and that teaching tended to be 
directed to the average child. The same point was made in all states from which 
returns were received. 

(5) An analysis of family profiles in metropolitan areas showed a much greater 
range in parent-education. Some parents had completed fifth grade only, while 
others were graduates of various professional schools. Fathers’ occupations varied 
from that of janitor, warehouseman, trucker, butcher, and cannery worker to fac- 
tory employee, news photographer, machinist, or train engineer to science teacher, 
biologist, structural engineer, college administrator, or physician. There were sup- 
efvisors, government employees, traffic managers, and foremen among the fathers. 
Interestingly enough, only 12 of the 138 metropolitan area mothers whose children 
were getting along well in school were employed either part- or full-time. 

The median family size of the 138 metropolitan families whose children were 
doing well in school was two children. The family size ranged from six children 
to one child. 

Among the metropolitan area dwellers, the family profiles differed most radically, 
as did parent reaction to schools. Unemployed parents and those in lower income 
brackets favored “more spankings,” “‘no split sessions,’’ ‘‘no variation in children’s 
schedules,” ‘‘more punishment,” ‘“‘more homework,” and “more study in school.” 
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Several had no other comment to make about the school than this, ‘“Teach them 
everything they should know.” 

Parents in higher economic income brackets were aware of ‘“well-screened 
teachers,”’ “the effectiveness of teacher-parent conferences,” “‘teacher’s co-operation 
with parents,” ‘‘the congeniality of administrators, teachers, and parents,” and “the 
diligence of teachers.’’ They favored less homework but wanted more skill devel- 
oped in problem-approach and problem-solving. They were opposed to using class 
average as a standard as it lowered effort for the more capable. Parents wanted to 
be kept informed about children’s school work continuously, not at the end of the 
term only. 

The wide range in social experience and in-the-school-contacts that characterized 
parents in metropolitan areas was most apparent. Industrialization has caused per- 
sons of very different social backgrounds to congregate in large cities for employ- 
ment possibilities. This fact is significant in education, as the problem of com- 
munication between home and school is a factor in every child’s school progress. 
One of the complexities of a population that is composed of families of widely 
different social mores is that of providing education which is flexible enough to 
take care of the learning of all children. Punishment, pressure, and determined 
parent effort to make children conform were implicit in the reactions of parents in 
the lower economic group represented. Free criticism and understanding sugges- 
tions for the improvement of schools were obvious in the varied favorable and 
unfavorable comments of those whose education and economic success were of a 
higher quality. 

Conclusions 


All questionnaire-returns reflected an active and convincing interest of parents in 
their children’s progress in school. Size of community and geographical area seem 
to be less significant factors in parental attitudes and appraisal of schools than are 
parents’ own education and their acquaintance with school practices and with teach- 
ing personnel. Small cities and suburban areas.seem to provide the most favorable 
environment for parent-school co-operation. 

The expressed appreciation for teacher-effort was overwhelmingly decisive in this 
study. Parents appreciated the teachers who were interested in the over-all develop- 
ment of their children, who stimulated learning, and who were co-operative and 
friendly. While many suggestions were made for improved classroom work, little 
comment was centered upon the teacher’s personality, except as an occasional com- 
ment was made to the effect that “the teacher is too inexperienced” or “older 
teachers should be retired.’’ Three or four comments only of this nature were made 
or implied. The prevailing trend was to evaluate the teacher in terms of the child’s 
success in school. Parents of children making less than expected progress, however, 
did not blame teachers for their children’s failures. 

While less-informed parents frequently confused methods and outcomes, there 
was evidenced no great displeasure with the school curriculum, Some parents 
wanted more music and literature, while others wanted less. Some parents favored 
more physical education, while others thought that less was desirable. 

A frequent comment registered the recognized need for educational guidance, 
but there was little comment about special services for children and families. 
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Foreign language and the reasons for introducing foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school, greater stress on geography, and the occasional mentioning of edu- 
cation for living today indicated parental interest in a broadened school curriculum. 
However, the majority of parents favored leaving the determination of curriculum 
to the school and stated that professional leadership in education was expected. 

Parents expressed concern about new buildings, reduction in class size, better 
instruction in English, greater attention to pupil readiness, wider parent participa- 
tion in parent-teacher associations, and assured progress in reading for ail children. 
This latter was mentioned again and again, and numerous suggestions were offered 
as to method and organization that might insure better results. More parents had 
proposals to make about reading, the teaching of English, and ways to improve 
study than about any other aspect of the school curriculum. 

There is evidence to conclude from this study of 175 family profiles that the 
reacting parents conceive the role of the teacher to be that of an interested and 
professionally-well-prepared adult who is skilled in stimulating children ‘‘to work 
up to capacity.” They expected teachers to stimulate learning and to accept, with 
them, the responsibility for children’s continuous progress in school—particularly 
in learning to read and write English, to study, and to grow in problem-solving. 
Few reservations were expressed by parents regarding the teacher's fulfillment of 
his responsibility. 

There was a general assumption by parents that the teacher was a devoted person 
even to the use of the phrase “the dedicated teacher.’ While wanting the teacher 
to stimulate optimum learning, parents likewise wanted the teacher to be kind and 
just to all. There was no indication of an over-simplification of teaching by parents. 
They were realistic in their appraisal of teacher-load and wanted teachers relieved 
of unnecessary burdens. The parents who took time to fill out the 175 questionnaires 
expressed an understanding of the school. The confidence expressed was such as to 
encourage teachers to become more proficient in their professional skills and more 
aware of the respect with which they are held by parents. 

Pi Lambda Theta’s study was accepted by the Council of National Organizations 
of the 1960 White House Conference and given particular approval. It now remains 
for members to become thoroughly conversant with the recommendations of the 
White House Conference and to assume leadership in their implementation. A re- 
port of the 1960 conference—and particularly of those recommendations that relate 
to education—will appear in the Winter, 1960, issue of Educational Horizons. 

The follow-up plan proposed in the 1960 White House Conference calls for a 
follow-up committee staffed to establish a working relationship with all participat- 
ing units. When details have been announced, these will be reported to the mem- 
bers of this organization so that individual members and chapters may be informed 
about state and local channels for action. The impetus of this great, national, de- 
liberating body of over seventy-six hundred delegates should be extended and made 
effective in assuring opportunities for the full development of the potentialities of 
every child and every youth. Only as informed leaders carry the recommendations 

-to their respective community groups will the findings of the conference become 
attainable goals. 














The President's Page 


DEAR ‘MEMBERS of Pi Lambda Theta: 


Have you contributed to Pi Lambda Theta’s Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship 
Fund? Members of the National Board urge chapters and members to continue sup- 
port of the special fellowship fund during the fiftieth anniversary year in tribute to 
the founders of Pi Lambda Theta. 

The Twenty-second Biennial Council will be held August 23-26, 1961, at Abbott 
Hall on the Chicago campus of Northwestern University. Local arrangements by 
Lambda, Alpha Zeta, and the Chicago Alumnz Chapters will be co-ordinated by 
cochairmen from the three chapters in the Chicago area and by the first vice-presi- 
dent, Roberta Shine. Edith L. Ball has accepted responsibility for the Council pro- 
gram. Visitors as well as chapter delegates may anticipate challenging sessions on 
significant professional issues. 

Concepts of Pi Lambda Theta and the role of an honor and professional associa- 
tion for women in education were subjects of discussion at the National Board meet- 
ing in August, 1960. Is the purpose of the association appropriate for the second 
half of the twentieth century? What relative emphases should be given to different 
facets of the purpose? How effective are activities of the national organization in 
realizing the purpose? What are the chapters doing to vitalize basic goals? Does Pi 
Lambda Theta realize values implicit in the purpose of the association? What local 
and national activities can be expanded, altered,-dropped, or added? 

These are but a few of the questions considered by members of the Nationai 
Board. Continuous re-examination of programs and activities of the association at 
local as well as national levels is necessary to a growing professional organization in 
a changing world. A special committee of the National Board under the leadership 
of Lois Knowles will continue intensive evaluation of Pi Lambda Theta’s purpose 
during this year preceding Council. If you have reactions to some of the questions 
posed or related ones, please communicate your thoughts to the President or Lois 
Knowles for the consideration of the committee. 

Continuing membership in Pi Lambda Theta is a vital concetn of both national 
and local officers. The National Board urges executive committees to plan for evalu- 
ation of chapter programs and activities this year to determine if the diverse needs 
of a growing membership are being met. It may be necessary to modify traditional 
programs or activities. There is a unique challenge in the range of interests and 
goals among members of this organization. Delegates to Council from both college 
and alumnz chapters which have made a careful evaluation of local programs will 
be prepared to contribute to Council deliberations. 
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Publications of the association have continued to extend educational horizons 
under the able editorship of Virginia Biggy. The National Board is pleased to an- 
nounce that she will be assisted in 1960-61 by Miriam Bryan, who accepted an ap- 
pointment as associate editor on September 1, 1960. 

Bernice Baxter assumed the chairmanship of the Finance Committee for 1960-61, 
when Jane M. Hill became treasurer. The third position on this important com- 
mittee will be taken by Margaret Efraemson. The Finance Committee continues a 
careful investigation of long-range investment planning for Pi Lambda Theta. 

Personnel policies for the national office were re-examined during 1959-60 by a 
special committee under the chairmanship of Margaret Tobin. New policies were 
adopted by the National Board as a result of the report of the committee. 

Every member of Pi Lambda Theta has a contribution to make to the expansion 
of the organization. Contributing to the Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Fund, par- 
ticipating in chapter activities, and helping chapter officers evaluate chapter pro- 
grams are ways in which you can help. It is my personal wish that this will be a 
rewarding year for every member and a year of growth for the association in in- 
creased membership, new chapters, and renewed vigor in pursuit of a vital pupose. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 
ee ee e + 


THE WIND 
A great black stallion 
is the wind; 
With bridle lost 
and saddle unknown 
across the fiery sea. 


No light, but blinking 
on a cold fierce night— 
without mercy— 
the waves dash high 
on old Cape Cod. 


No foghorn can warn one, 
but only with its dreary voice, 
add to the ghastly 
realm of death. 


Valerie Denton Miller 
Fourth Grade 

Taylor Elementary School 
Arlington, Virginia 








Mammals 


I am a mouse. I am rather a small mammal, but I do my part. I am here to talk about most 
mammals in general and me especially. 

I believe the foremost thing in a mammal’s mind, or anybody’s mind for that matter, is food. I 
know a few mammals who are carnivorous; that means they eat meat. Some of them have even eaten 
some of my friends, but anyway they have sharp, tearing teeth to chew their victims with. Mammals 
like me have teeth that gnaw because we live mainly on nuts and berries; we aren’t as cannibalistic as 
the carnivorous mammals. 

Since we are not green plants and can't manufacture our own food, we must have some means of 
locomotion to reach our food. Most mammals are land, or terrestrial, animals. Some, like the bat, 
are not land animals. The whale is a sea-living mammal, but it breathes with lungs just like me and 
the rest of the mammals. The bat is the only mammal that can fly. One time a big brown bat came 
and took my sister Jessica away. It must have been awful to have been dangling in mid-air with a 
fleeting glance of your loved ones—namely, Mother, Father, and me—in the distance. But I suppose 
Jessica had no defense. 

And speaking of defense, mammals have many different ways of defending themselves. One of 
the most unpleasant is that of bad odors. My father was once on bad terms with a skunk, and my 
father was sprayed. My mother and father have never had quite the same relationship since. Some 
mammals have horns or hatracks, excuse me, antlers to fight with. Others, like the opossum, play 
dead. This is called mimicry. No, I beg your pardon, mimicry is being like another animal. Some 
mammals use camouflage—that is, looking like your environment. This is how young fawns are 
protected. The deer can also run fast, which is another way of protection. 

Some mammals change with the seasons. Their coats get heavier or lighter, and some change 
color. My uncle changed color once. That was when he came home very late one night and went into 
the wrong burrow. Then he turned red. 

Some mammals have had to change because they live in a certain environment. Mammals that 
climb trees have toenails adapted for climbing. Because the whale lives in an environment where he 
does not need his hind legs, they have disappeared through disuse. 

Mammals can be either helpful or harmful, and some are a little of both. Weasels are harmful 
to farmers because they eat chickens and eggs. Shrews and moles ruin gardens by digging up plants. 
Even I sometimes get naughty and go in summer cottages and eat the food, clothing, and mattresses. 

I am helpful, too. I loosen the soil so it is better, suited to growing crops. Then, of course, there 
are the domesticated mammals such as the horse, cow, and dog who help man a great deal. 

Mammals are sometimes enemies of other mammals. Carnivorous mammals eat livestock. Man 
is the worst enemy of avy animal, mammal or no. My friends are sometimes eaten by those cannibal- 
istic, carnivorous, mammals I told you about before. 

Sometimes other animals eat mammals, too. Owls and snakes eat, uh, mice sometimes. Come 
to think of it, I have a lot of enemies. Hey, that’s not fair; I have more than my share! 

Not many terrestrial mammals migrate. Bats sometimes go from the Great Lakes area down to 
Florida. Sea-living mammals go south and come back to have their young. Some whales go from 
the Bering Sea to the South Pacific Ocean. 

Some mammals can change their environment. Birds and squirrels can plug up chimneys with 
their nests. This can be very unpleasant, especially if your house fills up with smoke and looks like 
a Los Angeles smog. Deer can change their environment by eating the leaves and bark off trees. 
Beavers cut down trees. They also raise the water level of ponds and lakes. 

I am glad I have been able to speak to you. I don’t get to very often because people have some 
strange idea I can’t write. The last time I got hold of a pen, they thought I was going to eat it. My 
human will be coming home any minute now so I had better be saying good-by. 


Your educated mouse friend, 
Maximillan Mouse (Max) 


“Teppy’’ AHERN, ten years old, is in the fifth grade, Taylor Elementary School, Arlington, Va. 
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Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 


Pi Lambda Theta 


Offers 


Three $2,000 Fellowships 


The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Two Pi Lambda Theta Fellou ships 


For the Academic Year 1961-62 


Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction who have al- 
ready completed at least one year of graduate study and who present a proposal for 
research, or a project, which represents a genuine potential contribution to educa- 


tional theory or practice. 
Applications must be submitted not later than December 1, 1960. 


Application forms and further information concerning the conditions of the 


awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Pr LAMBDA THETA 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 





NATIONAL BOARD 


PRN ods bln tminw inns coe ce eo-cos Sy.tvia VoPNI 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 


Ms bn. POPC TE OEE ROBERTA B. SHINE 
501 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 


I a es Siren g samen cS JANE M. HILL 
3051 Harrison Street, N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 


Va OPI 65 30s dioxins enc DorotHy May ABBOTT 
6814 Raymond Avenue 
University City 30, Missouri 


Associate wer 
U. 


naan” Director and Managing "Editor 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D. 


Pi Lambda Theta, 


S. Quarantine Station, Rosebank, Staten Island 5, New York 


oo pesteonaie EpitH L, BALL 
35-19 76th Street 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 


bi. ESE re SHata L. Linc 
2304 Vinewood Boulevard 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Vice-President on sasceseecce Murigt ANDERSON RosE 
1917 Alcatraz Avenue 
Berkeley 3, California 


WORE: Wikia Cis Sotins Kekona es M. Vircinia Biccy 
227 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


COAG sibs kia SVC 6s. Cnn 00 845 700 o Lois KNOWLES 
College of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


MiriAM M. Bryan 


CARMEN pe 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1959-61 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws 
Chairman .... ....- MARTHA J. KUHLMANN 
6401 Woodbine Street | 
Brooklyn 27, New York 


Florene B. Fratcher, Frances I. Purdy, Lois Taylor, 
Hilda M. Wilson 
Extension Committee 
NG Tag ot noel abi paces aleun ble Vie 9 SHata L. LING 
2304 Vinewood Boulevard 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Gladys H. Bre , Sarah G. Danzig, Helen A. 
Fielstra, Helen sdiuus, Elsie Jevons, Adelaide H. 
Karsian, Carol K. Knudson, Geneva E. McDonald, 


Charlotte Miller, Louise P. Owen, Clara Pederson, 
Gladys S. Sadd, May V. Seagoe. Dorothy M. Sher- 
man, Celia G. Snow, Alma A. Williams 


Fellowship Awards Committee 
airman ... 
5835 S. Kimbark Avenue | 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Miriam M. Bryan, Maxine Dunfee, Frances A. Mullen, 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Maude A. Stewart 


.. HELEN M. ROBINSON 


Finance Committee 
ee RE PE aie Bry Pen BERNICE BAXTER 
25 Blair Avenue 
Piedmont 11, California 
Jane M. Hill, Margaret W. Efraemson 
Program Committee 
Chairman ... ‘ane 
35-19 76th Street 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 
Catherine Allen, Frances M. Beck, Margareta B. Bent- 


..EpirH L. BALL 


ley, Orpha B. Brauti, Frances Cramer, Charlotte D 
Elmott, Margaret L. Foster, Anna S. Frankle, Mary 
Elizabeth Gullion, Charlotte A. Helstad, Betty Jo 
iudson, Virginia Joyce, Edythe Margolin, Kathleen 
= Marko, Dorothy McCreery, Shirley Price, Anita 

Roberts, Charlotte H. Shapiro, Mary M. Stanley, 
can E. Steinmetz, Fern Thompson, Helen 
Thompson 


Committee on Public Affairs 
COME 6.5.55 sss wh go atecwin bi elh FLORINE HARDING 
2712 Wisconsin pane N.W. 
Washington 7, 
Elizabeth N. staid Evelyn C. Banner, Ethel H. 
Bennett, Hulda H. Chisholm, Elinor Engdahl, Ruth 
Hochsteiler, Mary Belle B. McCorkle, Mildred A. 
McFarland, Evalyn Simmons, Evelyn Gladys Wood 


Committee on Public Relations 
ee, OPT ee Ree ore MARGARET OSBORN 
Department of Home Economics 
State University of Iowa 


fowa City, Iowa 
Eldonna B. Evertts, Xerpha M. Gaines, Sue R. 
Haires, Helen J. Keily, Mary Kelley, Lillian S. 
Logn, Estoy Reddin, Edna Saewert, Julia Trow- 
: ige, Betty E. Unanian, Charlotte P. Viereck, Lenoir 
. ° -uronis 


Committee on cpapaepend 
Chairman ... ei veaios 
501 Sheridan Road» 
Evanston, Illinois 
Evelyn I. Banning, Harriett V. Rete. Dorothy Dakin, 
Marion J. Jennings, Anna Kuba, Marie K. Mastache, 
Jessie L: McGlon, Barbara L. Osborn 


. ROBERTA B, SHINE 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1960-61 


Committee to Study Council Transportation 
Chairman THELMA CHISHOLM 
201 17th Avenue North 
Seattle 2, Washington 
Julia H. Hipp, Marjorie Knoll, 
Dorothy Veon 


Helen R. Pearson, 


Committee to Study Membership 
EEE ECP Se LORRAINE MATHIES 
830 20th Street, Apt. B 
Santa Monica, California 
Frances H. Bauer, Hollie Bethel, Mary A. Bradley, 
Francine L. Cloud, Marjorie Detlor, Wynette Fowler, 
Norma B. Gibson, Grace Graham, Olga J. Iverson, 
Elmere P. Kroft. M. Adeline Olson, Nancy T. Red- 
fearn, Dorothy Seaberg, Margaret R. Shannon, Olive 
Teas aa Helen G. Weingarten, Elizabeth M. 
ilson 


Fiftieth Anniversary ctveaaneened Fund Committee 


Chairman s .CATHERINE M,. Davis 
502 Manor Drive 
Columbia, Missouri 


Sandra Ballagh, Gladys Boen, Mildred Corrie, Olive 
F. Eldridge, Vivian O. Griffin, Eloise Haase, Helen 
Hauptfuehrer, Cecelia MacDonald, Rita L. McMahon, 
Geneva M. Mendenhall, Ilene C. Roberts, Edna 
Saewert, Charlotte H. Shapiro, Frances B. Shutt, Rae 
cue Bessie Wolfner, Ruth B. Yates, Nancy G. 
olda 


Nominating Committee 
COED 3. vi-deus sso csesae sassy Marion E. WILEs 
94 Old Mill Road 
Great Neck, New York fea 
Helen Hauptfuehrer, Lois N. McElveny, Marjorie S. 
Roberts, Hilda M. Wilson 


Trustees, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fund 
COATES 0 dns cicncstaceees ... Verna Wulfekammer 
810 Leawood Terrace 
Columbia, Missouri 
Alberta L. Meyer — for Childhood Edu- 
cation), May V. 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1960-61 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): Correspondent—Miss Yvonne Foy, Community Hal 
President—Mrs. Catherine L. Davis, 502 Manor Dr., Pullman, Wast 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mtrs. Eleanor B. Funk, 1025 Hickory RHO (New York Univ.) 
Hill Dr., Columbia, Mo. ; { 


BETA (Syracuse University) : ‘ pondent 

President—Mrs. Beverly G. Costello, 125 Shirley St.. Keyport, N.J 
Dr., Syracuse 7, N.Y. 

Corres pondent— 


GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.): 
ie - yglaaed Karen Marks, Gower Pl., Lawrence, 
an 
gir Prngg matting «J Sige Goldberg, 1506 Lilac 
ane, Lawrence, 


DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh): 
President—Miss Helen D. Wilson, 4825 Center Ave., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Nancy Merenstein, 340 Craft 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


EPSILON (Univ. of Minn.): 
President—Miss K. Daphne Rolfe, 1599 Hewitt Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Corres pondent— 


ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 
President—Miss Luanne Isom, 4504 i8th N.E., 














Seattle 5, Wash. PSI (Univ. of Tex.): 
Corres pondent—Miss Iris A. Fye, 2440 W. Boston, President—Miss Bitsy Marillyn Kirkpatrick 
Seattle 5, Wash. c mon lvit 12 D m., Austin, Tex 
ETA (Univ. of Pa.) 
President—Miss Estoy 7. paite, Sch. of Educ., OMEGA Calif. ) 
3812 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. President—Miss Marion E. I 1, 744 Albemarle St 
Corres pondent— im El Cerrito, Calif 
orrespon dé Nn 
THETA (Univ. of Iowa): 
President—Mrs. Jaowesitoe B. Davis, 925 Kirkwood, AL PHA ALP HA (Univ. of Ariz.) 
Iowa City, low Pr nt—Mrs. Mary Belle McCork 414 Placita 
Corvespondout—Sine Thelma Peterson, 19 Leamer Ariz 
Court, Iowa City, Iowa correspond Mrs, | Tr. M E. Presid 
Rd., Tucson, Ariz 
IOTA (Ind. Univ.) : ; 
President—Miss Helen L. Vincent, 401 S. Highland, ayppa BETA (Univ. of Wis.) 
Bloomington, Ind. President—Mrs. Shirley H. Eberlein. 1519 Franklin 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lucy Johnson, R.F.D. #1, Bean ine Midd 9 Wis —— ene 
Blossom Rd., Bloomington, Ind. Conrestouden ‘ 


KAPPA (Univ. of Ore.): - 
President—Miss Karen Schreiner, 1050 Cal Young ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ.) - ‘ 
Rd., Eugene, Ore. President ‘ —~M SS ( are M. Corcorar 3 Richards« 
Correspondent—the President Rd <n ey as 


LAMBDA (Univ. of Chicago): 
President—Mrs. Anne O. Stemmler, 9000 S. Laflin, ALPHA DELTA (Univ. of Calif.) 
Apt. 2B, Chicago 20, Ill. President—Mrs. Jean L. Wiener, 4538 Beeman Ave 
Correspondent— Studio City, Calif 
Correspondent—Miss Lucy V. McDaniel, 1439 Arma 
MU (Cornell Univ.) cost, Los Angeles 25, Calif 
ee "Kathlec . Lipp, 205 Cayuga 
eights thaca s SITO ia Utate 
Correspondent--Miss Mary Ann Braseth, 520 E. —= ” % oo ”. = a 517 80th St 
Buffalo, Ithaca, N.Y. : = aa i 


NU (Ohio State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Mildred S. Bobrovnikoff, 3 Hart- 
ford Court, Worthington, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Alexandra M. Simakis, 2015 
Harwitch Rd., Columbus 21, Ohio 


XI (Univ. of Mich.): 
President—Mrs. (Katherine B. Mancell, 1905 E. 
Stadium Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Lela A. Duff, 611 Catherine ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.) 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. President— ‘Dr Margaret R Shannon, 374 Park Ave 
Arlingto 74, Mass 
OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.): Correspondent—Miss Marion I. Whalen, 14 Apple 
President—Miss Dorothy C. Sellentin, 1601 R St., ton Place, Arlington 74, Mass 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Correspondent— ALPHA THET 








Wash I Uni ) 
W Kine g, 5836 N. 22nd 
PI (Wash. State Univ.) : 
President—Miss Priscilla 1. Pipe, Gamma Phi Beta, é 5 F G. Nover, 4545 ¢ 
Pullman, Wash. nectic Ave. N.W Washington 8, D.C. 
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FALL, 1960 


ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College): 
ggg me Ruth Tangeman, 
Claremont, Calif. 

Concibendens- 


730 Santa Clara 


ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.): 
President—Miss Margaret C. Raabe, 
Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Judith A. Longsworth, Room 
227 Simmons, University Park, Pa 


210 E. Hamilton 


ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.): 
President—Miss Janet R. Slater, 3014 Daniels, Dallas, 


Tex. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
President—Mrs. Helen L. Harriger, 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Dr. Genevieve F. Damgaard, 
Valencia N.E., Albuquerque, N.M 


2626 General 
1608 
ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo 


-L 
President—Mrs. Freda L. Chalmer, 
Buffalo 16, N.Y. 


33 Delham Ave., 


Correspondent—Miss Alice G. Oliver, 120 Monroe 
Dr., Williamsville 21, N.Y 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 

President—Mrs. Maryon Clonts, 117 Oakview Dr., 


Fountain City, Tenn. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
President—Miss Judith Bowe, 5310 Allison, Arvada, 


olo. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Dorothy Blair, 
Warren, Mich 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara Ashby, 
Centerline, Mich. 


5533 Arden Ave., 
7246 Edward, 


ALPHA RHO (Univ. 
Presid ent— 
Corres pondent— 


of Colo.): 


ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Miss Carol Ann Burt, Box 2372, 
sity Hill Sta., Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Dianne Ruff, Box 3456, Uni- 
versity Hill Sta., Denton, Tex. 


Univer- 


ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Mrs. Alice C. Good, Sulphur Springs, Ind. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Sheila B. Steele, 2, 
Trailer Ct., Carbondale, Ill. 
Correspondent— 


University 


ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 
President—Mrs. Jean P. Tison, Coll. of Educ., Univ. 
of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy C. Laird, Coll. of Educ., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 


ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Mrs. June L. Sams, 4248 Keever Ave., 
Long Beach 7, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marilyn Bates, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


2601 N. Louise, 


ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Frances H. Bauer. 236 E. Avenue 40, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Sue A. Delaney, 
Ave., Whittier, Calif. 


1117 Jacmar 


ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley Univ.): 
President—Miss Dorothy M. Peters, 2315 N. Bigelow, 
Peoria, Iil. 
Corres pondent—Miss Fern Thompson, 922 Hamilton 
Blvd., Apt. 306, Peoria, Ill. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN (Columbia): 
President—Mrs. Neila B. Pettit, 1024 Westwinds Ct., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent— 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN# (Columbus): 


President—Mrs. Sue R. Haines, 74 S. 3rd St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Correspondent—Miss Bessie B, Beecham, 715 Lilley 
Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio 

CHICAGO ALUMNZ (Chicago area, Ill.): 

President—Mrs. Mary S. Abbott, 1117 Briarwood 
Lane, Northbrook, III. 

Corres pondent—Mrs. 18405 


Mildred Cavins Hughes, 
Riegal Rd., Homewood, f 
COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN£Z (lIowa-Neb.): 
President—Miss Agnes Nelson, 4331 Fort St., Omaha 
11, Neb. 
Correspondent— 


DAYTON ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
President—Miss Frances H. D. Crumrine, 835 N. 


Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio 


Correspondent—Miss Christena M. Wahl, 25 Fox- 
ridge Dr., Dayton, Ohio 

DENVER ALUMNZ (Colo.): : 

President—Mrs. Asfahl, 965 S. Uni- 


Elizabeth M. 
versity Blvd., Denver 9, Colo. 
Correspondent— 


DETROIT ALUMNZ (Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Bertha B. Mathews, 
Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 
Correspondent-—Miss Ethel Wooden, 
Mile Rd., Royal Oak, Mich. 


150 Richton 
2609 W. 13 


EUGENE ALUMNZ (Ore.) 
President—Miss Mary Elizabeth Gullion, 2875 Harris 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
Corres pondent— 


EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President—Miss Thelma Overbeck, 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Alice Peck, 727 E. Black- 
ford Ave., Evansville 13, Ind. 


1809 E. Chandler 


FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ (Ind.) 
President—Dr. Elsie M. Nicholson, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Corres pondent— 


630 Lyell Ct., 


GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ (N.D.): s 
President—Miss Gladys Boen, 716 S. Third St., 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Cerrespondent— 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ (Ind.): 

President—Miss Mildred Corrie, 902 Campbell Ave., 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 

Correspondent—the President 


KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ (Kan.-Mo. th 
1 


Presideni—Miss Donna F. Burch, Holmes, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. | 
Correspondent—Miss Doris Pemberton, 4828 Paseo, 


Kansas City 10, Mo. 


KENTUCKIANA ALUMNZ: (Ind.-Ky.): 
President—Miss M. Lucille Reisz, 
Ave., New Albany, Ind. 


606 Woodrow 


Correspondent—Miss Muriel V. Ryall, 2024 E. Oak 
St., New Albany, Ind. 
LONG BEACH ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Maxine N. Stephanian, 1310 Peck 


St., Apt. C, Compton, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Maxine Carr, 5° 
Canal, Long Beach 3, Calif. 


Rivo Alto 


LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Vivian O. Griffin, 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen B. Wade, 
Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


155 Epinard St., 
2566 Armstrong 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNZ (N.Y.): 

President—Miss Helen T. ane, 604 W. 112th 
St., Apt. 6FW, New York 25, N.Y. 

Correspondent—Dr. Ruth E. . Hartley, 54 Morningside 
Dr., New York 25, N.Y 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN£Z (San Francisco 
Bay area): 
President—Mrs. Lila C. Macway, 
Berkeley 2, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mzs. Lucille S$. Gijertson, 
bert St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ (South Bend area) : 
President—Miss Lois E. Taylor, 1711 Stevens Ave., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Myrtle S. Burns, 
Dr., Beacon Hills, La Porte, Ind. 


NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ (Cleveland): 
President—Miss June Overfield, 1818 Allandale Ave., 
E. Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mts. Maas Powell, 
Rd., Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 


PASADENA ALUMN£ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Charlotte E. 
haven Rd., Pasadena 8, 
Correspondent—Mtzs. Bang P. Moses, 
kyns Dr., Pasadena 3, Calif. 


PHILADELPHIA rn ag (Pa.}: 
President—Dr. Helen E. Martin, 3413 W. 
Philadelphia 29, _ 
Corres pondent—Mxs. Margaret W. Efraemson, 
& City Line, Merion, Pa. 


PORTLAND ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
President—Mrs. Inez Stacey, 7005 N.E. 
Portland 11, Ore. 
Correspondent—Dr. Patricia G. Swenson, 2128 N.E. 
Weidler, Portland 12, Ore. 


ST. LOUIS ALUMN.® (Mo.): 
President—Mrs. Hazel M. Wade, 907 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
Corres pondent— 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
eg Ra Orpha M. Brauti, 4401 Maplewood 
Riverside, Calif. 
Comtlomien was Elizabeth L. Dimock, 
Valencia Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 


1810 Short St., 
1580 Fil- 


307 Seimetz 


3631 Rolliston 


3610 New- 
1148 Wot- 


Viereck, 
alif. 


Penn St., 


63rd 


29th Ave., 


Regent PI., 


3120 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ (Calif.) 
President—Mrs. Ruth D. Moore, 
La Mesa. Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Anna C. 
Falls View Dr., San Diego 15, 


4355 Harvard Ave., 
McKinney, 5219 E. 
Calif. 


SAN JOSE ALUMN4 (Calif.): 
President—Miss Helen. Dimmick, 32 Mission St., San 
Jose 12, Calif 
Correspondent—Miss Emily DeVore, 
San Jose 27, Calif 


SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Hulda H. Chisholm, 2917 Gr 
Ventura, Calif 
Correspondent—Mrs. 

Oak Lane, Santa Barbara, 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ: (Calif.): | 
Miss Olive A. Hall, Sch. of Educ., U. of 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Corres pe aaeet- Mrs. Ruth B. 
1067 rman Oaks, Calif. 


156 N. 31st St., 


yve St., 
Zelma W. Pierce, 766 Mission 
Calif. 


Watson, P.O. Box 


SOU bere swore INDIANA ALUMNZ& (Bloomington) 
Presiden 


Corres pondent- 


ALUMNZ& (Wash.): 

Miss Helen L. Cleveland, 
Spokane 13, Wash. 
ondent—Miss Patricia A 
Spokane 43, Wash 


SPOKANE 
President 

_ land, 
Corresp 
Pacific Ave., 


2116 W. Cou.t- 


Damon, W 2009 


TOLEDO ALUMNZ: (Ohio): 
President—Miss Violet Davis, 
7, Ohio 
Correspondent Biss. 
Hogarth Rd., To 


1914 Evansdale 
Mildred M. Bergener, 
edo 7, Ohio 


WASHINGTON ALUMN#£: (Seattle) 
President—Mrs. Linnea — Francis, 
Apt. 304, Seattle 5, Was 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mati 
N.E., Seattle 5, Wash 


5318 24th N.E., 


ida K. Gilbreath, 5306 9th 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN&: (Pittsburgh): 
President—Miss Margaret L. Foster, 1 Cedar Blvd., 
Apt. A, Pittsburgh 28, Pa 
Correspondent—Miss Helen J 

ridge Rd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa 


Heazlett, 1044 Black- 





become payable July 1. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the. payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 


Tune 30. Members 
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SEPTEMBER 15 


OcTOBER 30 


NOVEMBER 


By 
DECEMBER 15 


DECEMBER 
AND 
JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 1 


By OR BEFORE 
JUNE 1 


By JUNE 1 


By JUNE 30 


JUNE 30 


TO 
Jury 15 


Yearly Calendar = F 6 


Send any corrections in names and addresses of chapter officers 
to the national office. 

Notify all chapter members that dues for the current year (July 1 
through June 30) are payable. 


Distribute copies of yearly chapter programs to members, Na- 
tional Board members, and the national office. 


Commemorate Founders’ Day. 


Send suggestions for nominees for national officers to the Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee. 


Complete collection of dues from chapter members. Send to the 
national office before February 1. (Names of members who are 
delinquent on that date are removed from the mailing list of 
Educational Horizons.) 


Send the Council fee for the current year to the national office. 


Return ballots for election of national officers to the national 
office. 


Return credential forms for Council delegates and alternates, in 
Biennial Council years, to the national office. 


Send, on forms supplied by the national office, suggestions from 
chapters to the national office and names and addresses of new 
chapter officers to the national President and to the national 
office. 


Send, on forms supplied by the national office, annual financial 
reports to the national Treasurer and to the national office. 
(Chapters whose financial reports are not received by July 15 
become delinquent. ) 


National Office 


Pi Lambda Theta 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 
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